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TO THE FIRST SPRING BIRD. 


lue Bird! on yon leafless tree, 
Dost thou carol thus to me? 
“ Spring is coming! —spring is here !” 
Say’st thou so, my bridal, dear ? 
What is that, in misty shroud, 
Stealing from the darken’d cloud? 
Snow !—my friend !—it gathers round, 
Deeply o’er the whitened ground— 
Still thou singest, blythe and clear, 
“ Spring is coming !—spring is here!” 


Strik’st thou not too bold a strain ? 

Winds are piping o’er the plain, 

Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky, 

With a black and threat’ning eye ; 
Irchins, by the frozen rill, 

Wrap their mantles closer still ; 

Yon poor man, with doublet old, 

Doth he shiver at the cold? 

Hath he not a nose of blue ? 

Tell me birding, tell me true. 


Spring’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
Rosy wreath and revelry— 

Hast thou woo’d some winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove ? 

Sung to her, of greenwood bower, 
Sunny skies that never lower ? 
Lured her with thy promise fair, 
Of a lot that knows no care ? 
Prythee, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover—tell her true. 


Ask her if, when storms are long, 
She can sing a cheerful song— 
When the rude winds rock the tree, 
If she will closer cling to thee ? 
Then the blasts that sweep the sky, 
Unappall’d shall pass thee by’: 
Though thy curtain’d window show, 
Siftings of untimely snow, 

Warm and glad thy heart shall be— 


Love shall make it Spring for thee. L.H.S. 











SELECTIONS. 


Proceedings of the Musical Convention assem- 
bled in Boston, August 16, 1838. Together 
with a brief view of the origin of the same. 

CONCLUDED. 
GeneraL Routes anp DeportMent. 


1. Be punctual in your attendance at church 
all day. He is an unworthy member, who is 
present in the morning and absent in the after- 
noon or evening. 

2. Never go away to another church to hear 
a popular preacher, or to some other interest- 
ing exercise. 

3. Always treat every member of the choir 
with politeness and kindness. Be courteous, 
and never for any reason, allow yourselves to 
indulge feelings of anger, envy, or ill-will. If 
any one injures you forgive him. Render 
good for evil. 

4. When a mistake is made, do not smile or 
turn round and look about. Rather take no 
notice of it and pass it by, as though unob- 
served. 


. If you make a mistake yourself, do not 














look about as if you were endeavoring to ascer- 
tain who did make it. 

6. To avoid these evils, pay close attention, 
that mistakes may be prevented. 

7. Do not think yourself of no importance, 
or that the singing will go as well without as 
with you; but always regard it as your duty to 
sit in the choir, while you remain a member, 
and do all to promote general interest and im- 
provement. 

8. Do not ask the conductor of the music for 
occasional leave to sit away from the choir. 
He will want to gratify you, and perhaps may 
do it, to the injury of the performances of the 
day. 

9. Do not call the choir the orchestra, nor 
the orchestra the choir. 


An orchestra is either, Ist, That part of a theatre appro- 
priated to the musicians ; or 2d, The musicians themselves 
A choir is either, Ist, ‘That part of a church appropriated to 
singers; or 2d, The singers themselves. ‘Theatres have 
orchestras—Churches have choirs—but there is no orches- 
tra in a church, nor is there a choir in a theatre. 


Professor Mason then remarked, that, these 
suggestions, to some, might seem of little con- 
sequence, but he regarded them as important. 
That it was very desirable that singers should 
attend strictly to their duty, that they might be 
examples to others. That we all know how 
much music is abused by some who say that it 
takes up time which ought to be devoted to 
other purposes, that singers are always at vari- 
ance among themselves, &c. It is highly de- 
sirable that all ground for such objections 
should be removed; and finally, a sense of 
duty and the high privilege of singing the 
praises of Jehovah, should induce us to make 
every possible improvement. 

Professor Webb expressed his entire appro- 
bation of what had been stated, and hoped that 
all would be benefitted by the remarks made 
by Professor Mason. When we consider, said 
he, the important station of the choir, we must 
regard any thing relating to their duties, as 
essential, both for ourselves and the commu- 
nity. That he agreed with Professor Mason 
in regard to the relation which the choir sus- 
tains to the congregation. That it was similar 
to that which the minister holds in leading the 
congregation in prayer. That it became the 
duty of the choir, to lead the congregation in 
the devotional exercise of singing, and impress 
them with proper feelings, and this they could 
not do unless they were themselves affected 
by what they sung.. That this was connected 
with another point, viz: that as the minister 
should teach the congregation their duties, so 
should the choir teach them the importance of 
music, with which they would be more and 
more impressed, as the choir became more and 
perfect in performance. 

Mr. Lucas, of Troy, thought, that if choirs 
were to be under such restrictions, of which he 
very much approved, ministers ought, on their 
part, to refrain from turning over their leaves, 
and hunting out hymns and passages of scrip- 
ture, during the performance of the music. 








The general question for discussion now 
came up, Viz. 

“ Should congregational singing in connexion 
with the choir, be encouraged, in the present 
state of musical cultivation ?” 

Which was discussed by different individ- 
uals, with increasing interest, until the time of 
adjournment arrived, when it was voted that 
the hour from 5 to 6, P. M. should be spent in 
a further consideration of the subject. The 
Convention then adjourned. 

At 5 o’clock, P. M. the question was re- 
sumed and discussed with increasing interest, 
calling forth some very animated remarks. 
The discussion had now taken such a turn, 
that it was voted to delay the decision until 
the next morning. 

Convention adjourned. 

T’uurspay Mornine, Aug. 23. The meet- 
ing came to order as usual, and the question 
was read. The debate was continued for near- 
ly two hours, when the phraseology of the 
question was slightly changed, and the whole 
subject referred to the following committee : 

Messrs. H. W. Day, B. Brown, Esq., John 
T. Gordon, E. W. Eastman and E. B. Dear- 
born. 

Resolved, That the same Committee be also 
requested to prepare and present to this meet- 
ing such resolutions as in their opinion it may 
be expedient for it to adopt. 

The Standing Committee gave notice that 
the question concerning the scale, would be 
called up the next in order. 

Convention adjourned to Friday morning. 


Frivay Morning, 8 o’clock, Aug. 24. Con- 
vention being called to order and the records 
read, the committee on resolutions reported; 
which report was received, and with amend- 
ments, unanimously adopted, as follows : 

Resolved, That we view the establishment of 
a class of teachers of vocal music, as an impor- 
tant era in the art, and that we greet with 
pleasure the Anniversary of the Teacher’s 
Class. 

Resolved, That we regard the conventional 
meetings of the Class, for the discussion of 
questions, touching the extension of the art, 
and the best means of promoting a general 
knowledge of vocal music ; as highly beneficia 
and interesting. 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the 
appearance of the Boston Musical Gazette, as 
an auxiliary in the cause of music, and that 
we regard it as worthy of the patronage of the 
community. 

Resolved, That we respectfully recommend 
to the clergy, to use their influence in promot- 
ing a more extensive cultivation of sacred mu- 
sic in their respective congregations. 

Resolved, That chanting is a kind of church 
music, highly interesting to the devout mind, 
and eminently suited to the worship of God: 
and that we recommend to all interested in the 
subject, to consider the propriety of introducing 
it into the service of the sanctuary, so far as the 
present state of musical cultivation will allow, 
and public opinion approve. 
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we cannot approve of that use of the syllables 
in solmization which makes them synonymous 


syllable do, on C, re, on D, &c. considering it 


highly important to the progress of the pupil, | 


that the syllables should be applied to the 
scale, rather than to the staff. 

Resolved, That we recommend the general 
use of the seven syllables, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
si, in solmization; and that the use of the four, 
fa, sol, la, mi, be discontinued. 

Resolved, That we regard the Boston Glee 


Book as a highly valuable publication, and | 


well adapted to gratify the feelings and im- 
prove the taste of those who may engage in 
the performance of secular music. 

Resolved, That we recommend to teachers of 
vocal music, the Musical Exercises just pub- 
ished by Mr. L: Mason; as well ‘calculated 
to lessen the labors of teachers, enabling them 
to communicate a greajer amount of informa- 
tion in the same time, and as being an impor- 
tant auxiliary to the black-board. 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate the 
labors of the Professors in the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music, and that we believe that indi- 
viduals designing to become teachers of vocal 
music, or even those who for years may have 
taught, would do well to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of attending their lectures. 

Resolved, That we will do all we can to aid 
each other in promoting the general cause in 
which we profess to feel a particular inter- 
est. 
Resolved, That while it is with a degree of 
regret that we separate, after having spent a 
few days so pleasantly and so profitably; yet, 
we hope it will be to engage anew with a 
praiseworthy enthusiasm, in a business plear 
sant in its nature, productive of harmony, tend- 
ing to peace and tranquility, sanctified by the 
history of past ages and the word of God; the 
ultimate aim of which is to teach all men to 
sing the high praises of Jehovah. 

he Committee further reported, that they 
thought it inexpedient to act upon the question 
concerning congregational singing. 

It was then voted, that Messrs. Brown, Day, 
Mason, Webb, and Withington, be a Commit- 
tee, to print, for the use of the members, the 
doings of this Convention, so far as may be 
thought expedient. 

No time now remaining to take up the ques- 
tion concerning the scale, it was laid over to 
3 o'clock, P. M., to which time the Convention 
adjourned. 

Fripay Evenine, 3 o'clock. The question 
discussed on Saturday, Aug. 18, and laid over 
from the last meeting, was now called up by 
the standing Committee, when Mr. Day, at 
the request of the Convention, repeated his 
mathematical illustration of the Scale. 

Saturpay Mornine, Aug. 25. The meeting 
having been called to order, the Convention 
proceeded to the choice of a Committee to pre- 
pare business for the next session, and to cause 
a notice of the same to be published in the 
“ Boston Musical Gazette,” three months pre- 
vious to the day of meeting. 

The following gentlemen were chosen, viz: 
—Messrs. Brown, Mason, Webb, Moore and 
Watson. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. Hay- 
ward, Moore, Webb, Watson and Withington, 
were chosen to draft a suitable Constitution to 
be reported at the next session. 


; —— — 
Resolved, That as teachers of vocal music, 
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| 


with the letters, applied to the staff, fixing the | i 
of the Convention, for his constant, patient and 


pe ‘ai aa . -~ . 
i Convention, at an early day of its next session, 


| the bill of expense incurred in its necessary 
| business. 
| _A vote of thanks was passed to the President 


unwearied attention; and his obliging and gen- 
|| tlemanly deportment, while presiding over its 
|| deliberations: also, to the Secretaries, for the 
|| prompt and satisfactory manner, in which they 
|| had discharged the laborious duties assigned 
them. 

Resolved, That the Records of the Conven- 
tion be signed by the President and Secreta- 
ries, and handed over to the Publishing Com- 
mittee. 

A resolution, submitted by Mr. Hood, was 
unanimously adopted, as follows : 

Resolved, That, as the time for the last ten 
days has been spent in a manner so profitable 
and interesting; we will use our best influence 
to make the objects of these meetings generally 
known. 

It was then voted, that after singing Old 
Hundred, the Convention should adjourn to 
August 21, 1839. Asa Barr, President. 

G. Hoop, ’ 

H. W. Day, § 


THE VOCAL POWERS OF BIRDS. 


Secretaries. 








There is no one particular, in which birds 
are more favorably distinguished from the other 
orders of creation inferior to man, than in their 
various tones and power of voice. Fishes are 
absolutely mute, and quadrupeds probably in 
no instance ever utter their voice as a source 
of amusement, but rather expressive of their 
wants. Insects are said to sing, but unfortu- 
nately they have no voice, of course the popu- 
lar opinion of their musical powers is errone- 
ous. The buzzing of the fly, as well as the 
shrill sound of the grasshopper, are produced 
by the brisk motion of their wings acting on 
the air only, or on a transparent membrane 
covering a hole in the body near the base of 
the wings. The case is far otherwise with their 
winged kindred of a higher order. Birds not 
only have a voice, but organs peculiarly fitted 
to render it very capacious, and generally, 
highly agreeable. 

“The throat is more ductile and powerful ; 
the wind-pipe is wider and stronger in birds 
than in any other class of animals, and usually 
terminates below in a large cavity which aug- 
ments the sound. The lungs too have greater 
extent and communicate with external cavities, 
which are capable of being expanded with air, 
and besides lightening the body, a circumstance 
already noticed, give additional force to the 
voice. Indeed, the formation of the thorax, 
the lungs, and all the organs connected with 
these, seems expressly calculated to give force 
and duration to théir utterance. Thus a Crow, 
which is scarcely more than the thousandth 
part the size of an ox, may be heard as far, or 
farther; the Nightingale can fill as wide a 
Space with its music as a man. 

Another circumstance, showing the great 
power of voice in birds is the distance, at which 
they are audible in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. An Eagle may rise at least to 
the height of 17,000 feet, for it is there just 
visible. Flocks of Storks and Geese mount 
still higher, since, notwithstanding the immense 
space they occupy, they soar almost out of 
sight; their ery will therefore be heard from 
an altitude of more than three miles, as they 





Mr. Mason was requested to lay before this 








are frequently heard when so elevated that the 








flock is barely perceptible. Upon a moderate 
calculation then, their voice is three or four 
times as powerful as the voice of men and 
quadrupeds, with perhaps some exceptions. 

Sweetness of voice and melody of spng are 
qualities, which in birds are partly natéral and 
partly acquired. The facility with which they 
catch and repeat sounds, enables them not only 
to borrow from each other, but often even to 
copy the more difficult inflections and tones of 
the human voice, as well as of musical instru- 
ments. 

The natural tones of birds, setting aside 
those derived from education, express the vari- 
ous modifications of their wants and passions ; 
they change even according to the different 
times and circumstances. “The females are 
much more silent than the males; they have 
cries of fear or pain, murmurs of inquietude or 
anxiety, especially for their young; but song 
is generally withheld from them. The song 
of the male is inspired by tender emotion; he 
chants his affectionate lay with sonorous voice, 
and the female replies in feeble accents. In a 
state of nature this propensity for song con- 
tinues only through the breeding season, for 
after that period, it either entirely “eases, be- 
comes enfeebled or loses its sweetness.”* It 
is frequently named as very remarkable that 
in the tropical regions, while the birds are ar- 
rayed in the most brilliant plumage, their 
voices are hoarse, grating, singular or terrific. 
This opinion very possibly had its origin in the 
well known fable of Juno and the Peacock. 
Whatever may have been its origin, it does not 
certainly comport with the statement of re- 
cent observers. In an Indian hemisphere, we 
are informed, the most gorgeous plumage, is 
not unfrequently found combined with richness, 
and variety of voice; and in our own country, 
the bird which is popularly called the Virgin- 
ian Nightingale, is called also the Cardinal 
from his brilliant red plumage. It is however 
generally the case that, in higher latitudes, the 
birds preeminent for the sweetness of their 
song, as the Mocking, the Brown Thrush, the 
Warbling Flycatcher, as well as the Linnet, 
the Thrush and Nightingale of Europe are 
dressed in the plainest colors and weakest 
tints. 

Of all the feathered songsters, no one ever 
approaches in variety and compass of voice to 
the matchless powers of the American Mock- 
ing-Bird. “ He listens with attention,” to use 
the highly graphic language of Nuttall, “to 
each passing sound, treasures up lessons from 
every thing vocal, and is capable of imitating 
with exactness both in measure and accent, the 
notes of all the feathered creation. And, how- 
ever wild and discordant the tones and calls 
may be, he contrives, with an Orphean talent, 
peculiarly his own, to infuse into them that 
sweetness of expression, and harmonious mod- 
ulation, which characterise this inimitable and 
wonderful composer. 

“With the dawn of morning, our sublime 
songster, in his native wilds, mounted on the 
topmost branch of a tall bush or tree, pours out 
his admirable song, which, amidst the multi- 
tude of notes from all the warbling bost, still 
rises preeminent, so that his solo is heard 
alone, and all the rest of the musical choir 
appear employed in mere accompaniments to 
this grand actor in the sublime opera of na- 
ture.” — Scientific Tracts. 





* Nuttall. 
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{From Hore Collegianew, published at Amherst College.} || birds ; the roar of our storms; the voice of our 


AFFINITY OF POETRY AND MUSIC. 


The Lyrics of our nation are yet to be writ- 
ten. So far from their having flourished 
among us, we have nota national air that is 
worthy to be owned by the home of liberty, 
and scarcely even a national ballad. While 
the Swiss brings around him, with all the 
vividness of reality, the hills and vallies of his 
far distant land, by simply breathing the song 
which he has so often heard floating among 
those dales and hills, the American has no 
song to awaken home associations, when roam- 
ing in foreign lands. *While the Highlander’s 
heart is securely attached to his mountain 
home, by the wild air which he has so often 
sung among its rugged cliffs, the New Eng- 
lander has not a “ witch-note,” with which to 
weave the spell that shall bind his affections to 
the blue hills of his Yankee land. And while 
barbarians have been tamed by the voice of the 
poetic lyre, from that impatient ferocity which 
law could not keep in check, the freebooters of 
recklessness and vice might mar the institu- 
tions, and even root up the foundations of our 
own free republic, in spite of what our songs of 
patriotism could do. 

This reproachful destitution is the effect 
ultimately of the disunion of Poetry and Mu- 
sic. All contingent influences merge in that, 
as the great fountain-head ; not that their dis- 
union was an evil in itself;—far from it. Hu- 
manity rejoices for the blessings of Poetry and 
Music, in their distinctive capacity. They 
have wrought apart, what they could not have 
wrought together. And stil] they have wrought 
together, and might have wrought far mbre 
effectually, what they could not and cannot do 
apart. ‘Their divorcement opened the way for 
that separate cultivation which so engrossed 
the thoughts and affections of men, that they 
neglected to cherish them in their native 
beauty, and thus gradually declined into that 
vitiated taste, under the influence of which 
Music and Poetry cannot be employed in their 
blended purity and power. To restore what 
has thus been detracted from them can be 
done, as in sacred song, only by observing 
their affinities, and studying their adoption. 
Thus, if ever, must our national ballads be 
procured. 

Nor is it, surely, a matter of indifference, 
whether we have them or not. It was no idle 
conceit that exclaimed “ let me make a nation’s 
ballads, and I care not who makes its laws.” 
National ballads form the most effective statute 
books. They are read by every citizen in the 
land. They weave themselves into the young 
mind in its forming state, and become part and 
parcel of its frame work. If moulded aright, 
they identify the nation’s best interests with 
those of every one of her sons. They graft 
the letters of patriotism upon every mind; stay 
the bold assassin from his purpose; quell the 
upheavings of faction and rebellion; and stamp 
on every heart that love of country, which no- 
thing can efface. These are what our country 
needs, for the promotion of public and social 
happiness, as well as of patriotism. Not the 
too fashionable parlor songs of city etiquette ; 
descriptions of foreign scenery; delineations of 
foreign customs ; thoughts of foreign thinkers ; 
notes of foreign birds; and the dash of foreign 
waters, with music to match. They are good 
in their place; but enough of them. We want 
something adapted to our latitude; at least to 
our own side of the water. Let us have 
breezes fresh from home, the minstrelsy of our 








friends; the deep breathings of our own nation. 
These shall be sweet to us. 

These remarks are not dictated by a cap- 
tious spirit. Encouraging appearances are not 
lost sight of. The introduction of music into 
our primary schools, is an omen for good. 
The attempt of a few of our poets to write a 
few Lyrics, and of some of our composers to 
set them to appropriate airs, are indications 
that ballads may be forthcoming, which shall 
retrieve the lost honor of the poetic lyre among 


;us, and take their place side by side with the 


law-code of the land, in dispensing the bless- 
ings of peace and happiness through its whole 
realm. 

Let our poets turn their attention to this 
branch. There is an ample field for winning 
laurels, which have had as yet scarcely any 
competitors. Let them write under the full 
inspiration of the patriotism, affections, joys, 
and hopes of freedom. Let the song flow light 
and unrestrained ; songs for every class and 
condition of society; songs for the laborer at 
his toil—sailor, ploughman, and mechanic ; 
songs for toying infancy; for gay childhood 
and youth; for the care-worn hours of middle 
life ; for age in its passage to the tomb; songs 
for the student amidst his wasting vigils; and 
for the statesman at his anxious post; songs 
for each and all. Let them write home-bal- 
lads for every hearth and hamlet in the nation; 
ballads for the peasant’s cottage, to cheer the 
gathering round the winter fire, and make light 
the heart over which the gloom of life has 
passed ; ballads for the higher circles of soci- 
ety, giving zest to the intellectual intercourse 
of the drawing room, and allaying the passions 
of pride and jealousy, that too often burn in 
the rival hearts of the great; ballads for every 
grade and for every time of life, ringing to the 
harp and voice throughout the land ; sweeten- 
ing the charities of private, and soothing the 
turmoils of public life; cultivating all pure and 
kindly affections, and preserving the fire of 
patriotism as a vestal flame on the altar of 
every soul. These shall be the guardians of 
our rights, and defenders of our institutions; 
sweetly diffusing their magic influence through 
the whole body of the nation; gently and irre- 
sistibly drawing all to the love of liberty and 
law; and as the entwinings of silken cords, 
binding heart with heart, and home with home. 


O. 








GERMAN SENSIBILITY. 
BY A BRUNSWICK CANONESS. 


“ When vou are better acquainted with Ger- 
many, and have met with some of those un- 
fortunate girls who every year die of love in 
this country—don’t laugh, you will see the sort 
of power which our music has over us. Look 
round on a Sunday evening at Hantzgarten, 
or in those English pleasure grounds where 
the young people of the cities of the North go 
to walk on holiday evenings. Look at those 
pairs of lovers who are taking coffe by the side 
of their parents, while troops of Bohemian 
musicians are playing on the horn, their 
waltzes, and their slow and affecting music. 
Observe their eyes fix; see them press each 
other’s hands over the little table, under the 
eye of their mother; for they are, as we say 
here, betrothed. Well; ~a conscription carries 
off the lover, his betrothed is not absolutely in 
despair, but she loses her spirits, and sits up 
all night to read romances. In a little time, 





her breast is aflected—and she dies without 
the best physicians being able to find a remedy 
'for this malady. But nothing appears exter- 
|nally—you perhaps saw her a fortnight before, 
making tea at her mother’s house ;—you merely 
| thought her out of spirits. You inquire about 
| her, and receive for answer, “ Poor such a one! 
| She is dead of grief.” There is nothing extra- 
ordinary in such a reply in thiscountry. “ And 
where is',her lover?”—*“At the army, but we 
hear nothing from him.” 
These are the hearts which Handel, Mozart, 
Bocchirini and Berda knew how to touch. 








Tue Tarxinc Canary Biro. When the 
town is flocking to see a man fondling lions 
and tigers on account of the wonder of his not 
being torn to pieces, surely a canary bird that 
speaks as distinctly as any parrot, magpie, or 
starling, that ever mimicked human utterance 
is a legitimate object for popular curiosity ; ana 
such a marvel is now exhibiting at the Cosmo- 
rama Rooms in Regent street. ‘The loquacious 
canary articulates with as much ease and volu- 
bility as he warbles—though his vocabulary is 
very limited, of course. In the midst of a 
snatch of song, you hear him pronounce the 
words “ Sweet pretty little Dicky”—* Pretty 
Queen”—* Dicky dear,” and other fond appel- 
lations bestowed upon him by his mistress: he 
also makes a chirping imitation of a bell ring- 
ing, and calls “ Mary.” He really seems to 
take delight in exercising his powers of mim- 
icry: he requires little encouragement, and the 
presence of strangers rather excites his loqua- 
city than otherwise. During our short visit 
the feathered darling was very lavish of his 
accomplishments both of song and speech. His 
note is full and loud, and the vocal sounds are 
gutteral. The only peculiarity we noticed in the 
little creature, except that he appeared remark- 
ably lively, and in a manner intelligent, was a 
fulness at the throat, where the feathers are 
very much ruffled by constant action of the 
muscles of the larynx. The talking propen- 
sity is said to have been developed spontane- 
ously at six months old, and matured by volun- 
tary practice with only the incitement of fre- 
quent repetition of the sounds. The bird is. 
now three years old, was taken early from the 
nest and reared by hand; and from the first he 
was made a pet of, and allowed the range of a 
drawing room, being only caged at night. His 
food is the same as that which his fellows in 
captivity generally eat, and he is very fond of 
his bath. It is a very curious phenomenon 
certainly: interesting to the naturalist, and 
entertaining to all. London paper. 








Recitative. Recitative music, in every 
language, should be as different as the tone, or 
accent, of each language, for, otherwise, what 
may properly express a passion in one lan- 
guage will not do it in another. Every one, 
who has been long in Italy, knows very well 
that the cadences in their Recitativo, are only 
the accents of their language, made more mu- 
sical and tuneful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admira- 
tion, in the Italian music, are not unlike the 
ordinary tones of an English voice, when we 
are angry: insomuch, that I have often seen 
our audiences extremely mistaken, as to what 
has been doing on the stage, and expecting to 
see the hero knock down his messenger, when 
he has been asking him a question; or fancy- 
ing that he quarrels with his friend, when he 
only bids him good-morrow. Spectator. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. | 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES | 

SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 

CONCLUDED. 

Although the practice of singing by rule 
had gained a firm footing, and an attention to 
music had been awakened, yet it remained in 
the very rude state we have deseribed it till 
near the time of the American revolution. As 
yet no native son of New England had at- 
tempted musical composition. This distinc- || 
tion was reserved for William Billings, a native || 
of Boston, so much admired in his own day 
and much abused in ours. He was born 


Or THE || 


| 
} 


80 


Oct. 7, 1746, and died in Boston, Sept. 26, || 


1806, aged 54. He was author of six publica- 
tions, Ist. The New England Psalm Singer. 
2d. The Singing Master’s Assistant. 3d. Mu- 
sic in Miniature. 4th. The Psalm Singer's 
Amusement. 5th. The Suffolk Harmony. 6th. 
The Continental Harmony. ‘The first publi- 
cation was in 1770; and the last in 1794.— 
These with two or three separate pieces com- 
prised all his compositions. Of humble origin, 
and by occupation a tanner, his opportunity 
for education of any kind was small, and his 
acquirements of course scant. He had little 
knowledge of counterpoint, having seen proba- 
bly no work on the science except Tansur’s 
Grammar, a very meagre and imperfect trea- 
tise. His love of musie and skill in the art 
were early manifested, and even in youth he 
became a singing master and began to com- 
pose, and commenced his first publication while 
quite young. The English works by Tansur, 
Williams, J. Arnold, Knapp, and J. Stephen- 
son, had found their way across the water 
about the time, and not long before he came on 
the stage. The lovers of music here, who had 
from their youth heard nothing but the slow 
isochronous notes of our old church tunes, 
were glad to be relieved from these dull and 
tedious sounds, and most readily accepted the 
more lively and spirited airs, which these au- 
thors offered them. Billings fell in with the 
general taste and took his cue and style from 
such tunes as the 3d Psalm, the 34th Psalm, 
Milford, Christmas Hymn, and many other 
similar fuging and lively compositions, then 
just becoming popular. His works were of 
course eagerly adopted, and all the old, estab- 
lished, and well approved sacred melodies were | 
entirely laid aside for many years. Those who} 
suceeeded and imitated him carried this vitiated | 
style and taste to a still greater extreme. This | 
music however so much denounced and ridi- 
culed as the American or Yankee style had not 
its origin, as has been already hinted, on this 
side the water. England abounded at that 
time with the same frothy and flashy composi- 
tions. Volumes were there published and are 
still extant, in which not a single solid tune can 
be found, nor one of any description, which has 
found its way into any respectable collection of 
music there or here. Their harmony is more 
correct, but the melodies will not compare with 
those of Billings. He therefore, in this re- 
spect at least, far exceeded his models. 

His first publication was exceedingly defi- 
cient in all the constituent requisites of good 
melody as well as good harmony, and particu- 
larly as to aceent. It will not bear criticism, 
and it may amuse the reader to see the remarks 
of the author himself on his own work. In the 
Preface to his second work, he said, “ Kind 
Reader, no doubt you remember that about ten 
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years ago I published a Book, entitled, The 
New England Psalm Singer, and truly a most 
masterly performance I then thought it to be. 
How lavish was | of encomiums on this infant 
production of my own numb skull!” Said I, 


| thou art my Reuben, my first born, the begin- 


ning of my strength, &c. but to my great 
mortification I soon discovered it was Reuben 
in the sequel, and Reuben all over, &c.” He 
proceeded with many other playful remarks 
pleasant criticisms, and added, “1 have discov- 


| ered that many of the pieces were never worth 


my printing or your inspection.” Of course in 
his second Book, which has finally obtained 
'the name of “ Billings’ Best,” and which pro- 
i\fessed to be an abridgment of the first, he 
|omitted altogether a great proportion of the 


itunes, and amended very much those he re- 
| tained, particularly in point of accent. In his 
first work he appeared to have been assisted, 
with regard to words and hymns, by many re- 
spectable men of the day, and especially by Dr. 
Byles. It is observable also that some of the 
words he set are ascribed to some friend under 
the initials of P. M., which were intended to in- 
dicate no,doubt the late Perez Morton, Attorney 
General. They breathe the spirit of that patri 
otism of which he so largely partook. There 
is also prefixed to the work An Essay on the 
Nature and Properties of Sound, bearing the 
| stamp of sound philosophy, and well deserving 
a more distinguished place. It bears no name, 
but there is undoubted evidence it was the pro- 
duction of the late Dr. Charles Stockbridge of 
Scituate. 

Billings possessed something also of the 
spirit of poetry, and was author of some of the 
words as well as of the music he published. 
The following words to Chester were his. 





Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 

And slavery clank her galling chains, 
We'll fear them not, we’ll trust in God; 
New England’s God forever reigns. 


One secret, no doubt, of the vast popularity 
his works obtained, was the patriotic ardor 
they breathed. He was a zealous patriot. His 
first publication was in 1770; his second in 
1778; and both displayed much of the effer- 
vescent spirit of the revolution. His Lamenta- 
tion over Boston, his Retrospect, his Independ- 
ence, his Columbia, as well as Chester, and 
other minor pieces, sufficiently evince the pro- 
bability of this suggestion. 

Finally, whatever may be said of Billings’ 
music, and however deficient it may now be 
considered in good taste as well as most other 
respects, it certainly gave great delight in its 
day, and many of those now living, who were 
accustomed to hear it in their youth, are much 
inclined to prefer it to the more elaborate and 
learned music of the presentday. And though 
for a long time his name over a tune would 
blast the reputation of any book that contained 
it, yet now we see his name and his melodies 
making their way rapidly into the best collec- 
tions. The truth is there is fashion in music 
as well as in ali things else. Fuges and divi 
sions, once so common and prevalent, and 
which abounded even to disgust and satiety in 
former days, and particularly in our American 
compositions, and which served finally, no less 
than their violation of the rules of progression 
and harmony, to cast them into the shade of 
neglect and derision, are now almost entirely 
disused and out of fashion. In this respect 
the present age has gone to the other extreme. 
Not a fugue and searcely a division is admitted, 
into church music at least, and sparingly into 


| : eae 

\any other. Within the last twenty years much 
| has been done to restore a better taste and in- 
| troduce a better kind of music among us. The 


jstruggle has been to banish the fuging and 
\frivolous airs, which deluged the country, and 


jin doing it we have returned: too far perhaps 
| towards the exclusive use of the old tunes with 
[notes of equal length. This cannot last, and 
|the want of more exciting and animating melo- 
dies in our churches begins to be manifested 
and must and will be gratified. Besides they 
want a more distinctive character. To the 
great majority of every audience all tunes 
seem too much alike. Modern harmony being 

icted to a few simple rules, which also re- 


| restr! 
'strain the freedom of the melodies themselves, 
|and the time and measure of our sacred music 
having settled down into a slow and solemn 
uniformity, it requires some practical acquaint- 
ance with music to distinguish one tune from 
another. A greater variety and more charac- 
teristic marks seem to be called for. A modern 
English collection, by Dr. Calleott, Dr. Arnold 
and others, is in this respect a good model, pre- 
senting a happy variety in all the essential 
requisites of musical composition. M. 





[For the Musical Gazette. ] 








Mr. Epiror—An ill state of health has pre- 
vented my engaging in any kind of business 
for some time past, and music, my favorite 
amusement, has had to share in the neglect, 
by reason of a pulmonary affection, otherwise 
you might have heard from me by way of con- 
tributing some trifle for your paper. But my 
love for the art has in no wise ceased, and my 
interest for the success of music generally in 
our country, and the prosperity of your little 
periodical in particular, is still warm and lively. 
The Musical Gazette has been instrumental of 
much good in this part of the community ; it 
has caused an awakening among singers, and 
has effected an important change in musieal 
taste, the result of reflection, examination, prac- 
tice, &c. I cordially hope that it meets with 
sufficient encouragement, and will be continued. 
i am perfectly satisfied with its management, 
and in this respect have no doubt that all who 
have taken an interest in it wiil coincide with 
me. I think that singers ought to give it 
every aid, and hope to see a subscription paper 
circulating soon among us for its continued 
support. 

My chief attention, you very well know, is 
given to sacred music, and | have the satisfae- 
tion of hearing on Sundays generally, that 
which my judgment and taste approve, from 
the little choir of our parish; but 1 would not 
have it thought that I set myself up as dictator 
in musical taste; my notion in these matters 
‘say vary much from highly approved judges. 
i have heretofore communicated through your 
paper what may have given umbrage to the 
lovers of Bulings and Hoiden, Wood and Stone, 
Belknap and Maxim, and the like. As I con- 
sider most of the musical writings of these 
composers, if they may be so denominated, 
mere jingling trash, 1 cannot think fit yet to 
retract whatever I may have remarked about 
them. Butlam not disposed to single out 
that kind of music alone in my objections. 
There are charges against those who stand 
high in the opinion of the community, as sci- 
entific composers and professors, who, for the 
love of mouey or popularity or something else, 
have descended to the datbling in harmony, 
and guiddling in melody, and, instead of their 
wisdom, have shown their folly, in the altera- 
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tion of certain (and indeed very many) of our 
valued psalm tunes. I shall not be backward 
about pointing them out; for [ consider it im- 
portant that some especial notice is taken of 
these trespassers. It is not enough that one 
may do what he pleases with these our favor- 
ite airs of psalmody, because, forsooth, he is 
thought to be vastly learned in music. We 
respect talent, wherever found, and we would 
promote science; but even the learned and 
skilfull will sometimes play the quack. False 
harmony in our music ought to be corrected; 
but there is a choice of harmony as well as of 
melody, and, so long as the former is not gram- 
matically incorrect, no one, be he who he may, 
has any right to alter a note of it, any more 
than he has to change the melody. But such 
strange work do some of our professing gen- 
tlemen make of many of our common Sunday 
tunes, that they (those tunes) lose all their 
character and usefulness. “ Procul O, procul 
este, profani!” 1 have not time to proceed 
now with the examination that I intend; but 
must defer to another opportunity a special 
notice of one book in particular, viz. Tue An- 
cieNT Lyre. A Country CLerGyman. 


{For the Musical Gazette. ] 
TO MY FIDDELL. 


When on’t I plah—an to’t I sing, 

I makes the woods and walleys ring— 

And folks dew sah—though yeow ma smile— 

Ta mah be hard amosta mile. OLp Mapritat. 





Music is the very life of the soul, and is 
truly said to be “ entwined in all our feelings.” 
A friend of mine, not long since, observed that 
it seemed to be, latterly, the life of both soul 
and body too with the Bostonians. Certainly 
to dispense with it entirely would be, but to 
produce a listless stupor in the community. 
Yes, society, without music, would become, 
like a dead sea, solitary, motionless, stagnant 
and lethiferous. Sick or well, in gaiety or 
sorrow, give me music, such as may be suita- 
ble to my peculiar feelings and wishes at the 
time. There are those who would decry it, as 
unimportant, unprofitable and useless ; but this 
is all in vain, for man is surely a singing ani- 
mal, and a lover of musical sound ; every mo 
ment of his life, save in his sleeping hours, he 
gives evidence of his susceptibility to the 
charms of sweet harmony. 

But we have, indeed, different tastes in our 
attachments to pleasurable sounds. One may 
be enraptured with the sublime notes of the 
majestic organ; while another will prefer the 
more gentle and delicate touch of the piano- 
forte. He, whose soul is attuned to war. 
parade, and the chase, will delight in the 
music of the horn, the bugle, and the loud- 
swelling trampet; but to the lover of domestic 
socialities, and the peaceful virtues, the soft 
and tender notes of the flute, or sweet and 
lively strains of the violin, will be most grate- 
ful. ‘The violin, perhaps, is more universally 
esteemed, than any other musical instrument: 
and there is scarcely a New England village | 
at the present day where there are not more | 
or less of them; though it is within the writer’s | 
remembrance when fiddles were so rare, that | 
the sound of one in a village would gather to- 
gether a congregation of delighted listeners, in 
as short a time, as, in these modern days, a 
southern stump orator can collect a gronp of 
subservients to further some favorite project. 
“ Every body loves music,” said Ralph Roun- 
delay, as he carolled away,—Begone, dull care 
And again, Yo, heave ho! sings the merry tar 
at the pully and tackle. And then, there’s the 











car-man’s whistle: and then there’s the team-| 
ster’s crack, the mechanie’s clink, and the mi-| 
ser’s chink; and the merry thrush’s song for | 
the ploughman, and the dumpy owl's tehoot | 
for the night stroller. We all, all love sweet| 
music,” said jolly Ralph Roundelay. 

But it is highly important that music, to| 
have its proper and most happy influence, | 
should be well timed. My father gave me a| 
fiddle when I was a boy, which is still in my 
possession, kept not only for the love of its 
sweet tones, but also, as a precious relic of 
olden time; for no one knew its age, at the 





time it was purchased. All that was known of 
it was, that it had seen much service, and was 
called by its former owners the old Dutchman. || 
It had been so many times broken and cracked, |) 


and repaired and patched, that it had become a || 


first rate instrument in tone. It has been my 
companion from my youth up, and often my 
comfort and my solace. 

I say that time is an essential constituent in 
music, and the varying of it has a great effect 
in giving expression. Permit a short illustra- 
tion. I was once amusing myself upon the 
old Dutchman, with various airs, and while 
playing the Irish Gilderoy, which was at that 
day a fashionable dancing tune, a widowed 
lady, boarding in the same house, and then in 
her mourning weeds, requested that | would 
favor her with something less flighty, and 
more in accordance with her sorrowful feel- 
ings, accompanied also with words. Willing 
to oblige her, [ played over again the same 
tune, changing the time into slow and appro- 
priate, singing two verses of one of Dr. Watt's 
hymns, commencing—* O, if my soul were 
form’d for wo,” &c. It gave perfect satisfac- 
tion, and she declared the tune to be far supe- 
rior to what I had just before played, and had 
not the least conception that it was the very 
same. She was in sorrow and in tears, and 
the old Dutchman was made to conform its 
measures to the state of her feelings; although 
she was sad, she still loved music, if she could 
have that which was appropriate. I told her 
of the deception, but could not make her sensi- 
ble of its truth, only by beginning the air 
again in slow time. I increased gradually, 
growing faster. and faster, until the movement 
beeame rapid enough for dancing, when she 
darted out of the room, crying, “ Oh, mercy on 
us! you are bewitched.” Marteis. 
DISTANT SOUND OF THE SEA AT EVENING. 

Yet rolling far up some green mountain dale, 

Oft let me hear, as ofttimes I have heard, 

Thy swell, thou Deep! when eve calls home the bird, 
And stills the wood; when summer tints grow pale, 
Seen through the gathering of a dewy vail ; 

And peasant-steps are hastening to repose ; 

And gleaning flocks lie down, and flower-cups close 
To the last whisper of the falling gale ; 

Then, midst the dying of all other sounds, 

When the soul hears thy distant voice profound 
Lone worshipping, and knows that through the night 
’T will worship still, then most its anthem-tone 
Speaks to our being of the Eternal One, 

Who girds tired Nature with unslumbering might ! 








{From the Hartford Observer. ]} 
THE SABBATH. 
The world is full of toil, 
It bids the traveller roam, 
It binds the laborer to the soil, 
The student to his home— 
The beasts of burden sigh, 
O’erloaded and opprest— 
The Sabbath lifts its banner high, 





And gives the weary rest. 





The world is full of care, 
The haggard brow is wrought 
In furrows as of fixed despair, 
And check’d the heavenward thought ; 
But with indignant grace 
The Sabbath’s chastening tone, 
Drives money changers from the place 
Which God doth call his own. 


The world is full of grief, 
Sorrews o’er sorrows roll, 

And the far hope that brings relief 
Doth sometimes pierce the soul. 

The Sabbath’s peaceful bound 
Bears Mercy’s holy seal, 

A balm of Gilead for the wound 
That man is weak to heal. 


The world is full of sin; 
A dangerous floc d it rolls. 
The unwary to its breast to win, 
And whelm unstab!e souls. 
The Sabbath’s beacon iells 
Of reefs and wrecks below, 
And warns, tho’ gay the billows swell, 
Beneath are death and wo. 


There is a world—where none 
With fruitless labor sigh, 

Where care awakes no lingering groan, 
And grief no agony : 

Where sin with fatal arts 
Hath never forg’d her chains, 

But deep-enthron’d in angel hearts, 


One endless Sabbath reigns. L. H. S. 





BOSTON MUSICAL GAZETTE. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1839. 
Boston Musican Societies. The Handel and Haydn, 
the Academy, the Musical Institute, the Billings and Hold- 
en, the Sodality, the Social Club, the Gregorian, the 
Malibran, the Education Society, the Flute Club, the 
Brigade Band, the Brass Band; these are all musical asso- 
ciations in the city of Boston, and probably there are others 
They are all patronized by the 








of which we know not. 
people, and continue to meet for practice ; some for sacred, 
and some for secular music. It might be supposed, from the 
number of these societies, that the people’s attention was 
too much engrossed in music ; but itis not so. They are, 
without dispute, a musical community; and this may be 
discovered in each and every part of the city. But they are 
rational about it, and allow it not to interrupt the course of 
business. 

Several of these Societies continue to give public Con- 
certs, which are well atteaded. We have from time to time 
particularly noticed their performances. Messiah, Creation, 
David, Joseph, Intercession, Hymn of the Night, The Bell, 
Power of Song, Hymn of the Seasons, Harmony of the 
Spheres ; these are all familiar as the lessons of a spelling 
book. Such is the result of perseverance, and a thorough 
course of drilling. Besides the public Concerts and Orato- 
rios, frequent private entertainments and musical soirees 


are given to the friends of the members. 


The present Number of the Musical Gazette completes 
the First Volume. We have added an Index, which will 
be found convenient for reference. To the repeated 
inquiries of our musical friends in relation to the future 
publication of the Gazette, we assure them that it will be 
continued. And while we present our thanks for the 
encouragement already given us, we would request a 
continuance of the same. 

We feel obliged to those Correspondents who have as- 
sisted us the past year; and hope the Second Volume will 
often be enriched by Communications from our old as well 
as many new friends. ae 

The publishers beg leave to remind those subscribers to 
the Musical Gazette, who have not paid their subscription, 
that it has been due for some months. And this number 
closing the year, they beg leave to state that it is necessary 
to close all accounts with the work immediately ; all bills 
not settled previous to the first of May will be subject to 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO. 

120 Washington Street. 


extra cost. 
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PARTING STONE. 


LINES FROM THE EVENING GAZETTE.—MUSIC BY MOZART. 
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For how could I my grief beguile, 
Compelled to sigh Farewell ? 


Though lips might counterfeit a smile, 


Mine eyes the truth must tell. 
Or how could tender maid conceal 
Her an uish, when she Knew, 
That soon t 


Her lover from her view ? 





’ impatient winds should steal 
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I pressed her hand—’twas damp and white, 
Cold trembling in mine own,— 
Away ! I hastened from her sight, 
Beside the parting stone. 
Beside the parting stone she stood, 
Herself as stone unmoved, 
And gazed, in monumental mood, 
For the fond boy she loved. 





4 


I passed—but not repassed the main, 
Till lonely months were flown— 
Ah, then! that bliss to meet again, 
Beside the parting stone ! 
And oft at eve, by that rude stone, 
I wander to recall 
Each long remembered touch and tone 
Of thee, my all-in-all ! 
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List, softly list! beloved, list ! Now, near I call, I call thee, come ! 
Thou slumberest soft in rosy bowers ; My lute for thee I touch, and kneeling, 
But spring must lose its blooming flowers, My song upon the still night stealing, 
The graces fly with flying hours ; Shall fill thy soul with gentlest feeling : 
List! list! list! list ! Come ! come! come! come! 
SPRING. 
Imitations of Birds, from Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
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